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praying that his name be changed as follows: William Edward McGowin 
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It is Ordered that William Edward McGowin shall henceforth be 


known as Alva Isaiah Fost. 
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FOREWORD 


The process of asking questions has traditionally served as a major source 
for art — both in the artist’s creation of the work and in the audience’s ex¬ 
periencing it. Ed McGowin relates to this tradition with a special vision that 
derives from an understanding of the past and an involvement in the present. 
His work asks questions about illusion and perception, about the relationship 
of the artist to his art, about vanguardism in art, about the viewer and art. 
All of these questions have been central to the development of art in our 
century (although the roots are deep in the history of western art). 

In his Name Change project, McGowin’s inquiries were intensified, and 
the problem of time, not always a relevant issue, brought into special focus 
the varied problems facing an artist as he makes art today. By sharing that 
experience with McGowin, we are forced to reassess our own relationship to 
the questions of style, taste, instant history, and vanguardism. A museum 
provides us with the opportunity to refine our judgments at every turn, and 
as most visitors know, there is no simple path through art to sensitive 
vision. Ed McGowin reminds us of this problem once more, adding a tacit 
reminder that art is made by human beings whom we call artists. 

I am pleased to thank Renato Danese, Curator of Exhibitions, for 
ably organizing this exhibition and writing the catalogue. It is through his 
efforts and personal interest that the Museum is bringing to public attention 
Ed McGowin’s provocative Name Change project. The artist himself has been 
helpful during the entire course of the project, and we are grateful to him 
for his cooperation. Cathy Neuman, who volunteered her services in the 
Department of Exhibitions, has worked on many details of the exhibition 
in its planning stages. Special thanks are due Robert Zimmerman, Designer, 
for his invaluable assistance during the installation of the exhibition. I am 
grateful to Margaret Powell, Installationist, Robert Holland, Graphic De¬ 
signer and Diana Schramm, Registrar, for assisting in this project. This 
publication has been produced by Ann Boyce Harper, Managing Editor. 

Tom L. Freudenheim 
Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


Beginning in September 1970, Washington artist Ed McGowin changed his 
name legally once each month for a period of twelve months. During this 
year he conceived and partially executed twelve major works, one for each 
month’s name change. By September 1972, the entire project, including a 
portfolio edition of silkscreen prints and multiple objects, was completed. 
This exhibition and its accompanying catalogue extensively document that 
period of activity. 

Born in Hattiesburg, Mississippi in 1938, McGowin came to Washington 
for one year in 1961 and set up a studio to pursue a career in painting while 
working as a Congressional doorman. It was a propitious time to be in that 
city. The Washington Color School was developing rapidly, and events lead¬ 
ing to its emergence as a dominant force in the art world were unfolding. 
McGowin was able to see paintings by Morris Louis and Kenneth Noland at 
first hand. During this same year McGowin met Howard Mehring, a leading 
Washington colorist, whose paintings, especially the allover stippled cutouts, 
had a profound effect upon him. After leaving to complete graduate study at 
the University of Alabama, McGowin returned to Washington in 1963. 

His work during the early to mid-sixties was marked by an unceasing 
willingness to explore the unique potential of the new materials provided by 
advanced technology. In Washington, a city of painters, McGowin developed 
a three-dimensional idiom in vacuum-formed plastic, which bore directly on 
a number of problems related to modernist painting. His works in plastic, 
although neither paintings nor sculpture, contained elements of both without 
losing their integrity as specific objects. McGowin first achieved national 
recognition with these works during the mid-sixties. At that time only one 
other artist, Craig Kauffman, from California, had seriously explored the 
singular possibilities of this new technique, and his efforts in this direction 
were entirely unknown to McGowin until the appearance of an article on 
Kauffman’s work in a 1966 issue of Art in America. 

Throughout the decade, McGowin moved to concerns which demanded 
new approaches and solutions. He rigorously studied the effects of light on 
transparent and translucent media, and the placement of color upon and 
within them, to effect either a re-definition or an elimination of surface 
and depth. 

Although experimentation with new media and their various formal 
capabilities has occupied McGowin throughout his career, it would be a 
mistake to view his output only in these terms. For behind the physical 
object there invariably lies a strong conceptual support. The polemical nature 
of the avant-garde has both intrigued and concerned him — indeed, his 
identity as an artist is defined by a constant shuttling between process and 
ideation, between making art and thinking about art. 

If the Name Change project presents us with a wealth of media and 
visual material, it also provides us with a unique didactic position meant to 
challenge major premises in formalist criticism and reductionist theory. For 
McGowin, innovation in the name of, or for the sake of purity is no longer 
an issue of consequence. He views much of the last fifty years of advanced 
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art as an almost uninterrupted attempt to eliminate from art all that is in¬ 
cidental in order to achieve that which is irrefutably essential and pure. But 
once obtained, purity can no longer serve as the excuse for or defense of 
innovation. 

At the very heart of McGowin’s thinking, however, is the idea of change. 
An artist’s will to change, he believes, has been denied him throughout his¬ 
tory by the repressive demand that his work develop in a sequentially logical, 
linear progression. It has been a condition of art history that the artist pre¬ 
sent us with a “consistent body of work.’’ This facilitates the critical process: 
everything is neat; theories develop apace; annoying inconsistencies are rare 
and easily discarded or ignored; and the continuity of art history remains 
intact. 

McGowin asserts that this method of development has become irrele¬ 
vant, that the artist now has a right and a necessity to move in any direction 
at any time to satisfy the requirements of his work and that explorations 
can be maintained on many fronts at once. 

To underscore his theory of change, McGowin devised twelve pseudo¬ 
nyms for himself and created twelve corresponding works having little or no 
formal similarity to each other. The media and techniques employed in the 
production of these works are extraordinarily diverse and include film, 
video tape, holography, vacuum-formed plastics, fiberglas, urethane foam 
and silkscreen prints. 

Yet the manipulation of media and a technical virtuosity alone are not 
what give the works their impact. Each of these twelve seemingly disparate 
and unconnected works share common elements. All in varying degrees are 
rooted in the artist’s personal history and experience; they are suffused with 
half-forgotten memories, early impressions of religious ritual and the magic 
and mysticism of southern regionalism. At the same time the works are suc¬ 
cessful translations of these fragments of autobiography into visually 
effective considerations of a number of formal problems. 

Dossett, for example, is an ominous abstract portrait of a man who 
assumed legendary — and notorious — dimensions during McGowin’s youth. 
The frame-work for the piece is modular, tectonic, formal; but its constituent 
parts, the pods, are amorphous, casual and unpredictable in color, texture 
and shape. The piece attracts and threatens; it is a reconstruction in purely 
visual terms of the feelings that McGowin must have held for Dossett 
himself. In short, he has transformed his most private and seemingly non- 
communicable thoughts and feelings into a comprehensive lexicon of ab¬ 
stract visual terms. 

At the end of the Name Change project, McGowin had become, in effect, 
twelve different artists which enabled him to dramatize his theory that an 
artist can address himself to entirely dissimilar aesthetic objectives simul¬ 
taneously, thus allowing his work to advance in a totally non-linear mode. 
McGowin’s work, in both theory and practice, has shown us that an artist’s 
options are manifold. Name Change is a metaphor for those options. 

Renato Danese 
Curator of Exhibitions 
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NAME CHANGE 


Ten years ago, when I was still in graduate school, I considered the prob¬ 
lem of what I would do once I left off “learning” about art and began to 
“do” it. As I thought about the possibilities, I realized that there was no 
one method I could choose that would retain its vitality for very long. There 
seemed an inevitable obsolescence built into any of the “movements” that 
offered themselves; moreover, the obsolescence appeared to be increasingly 
quick each year, approaching the rapidity of the kind made famous by 
Detroit. 

I solved — or perhaps avoided — the problem by asserting that change 
for change’s sake might be a possible departure for making art. If I were to 
carry out periodic arbitrary alterations in method and approach, I reasoned, 
I would give my work a continuity based, paradoxically, on change. 

At the time, this rationale seemed as valid as any other for choosing a 
particular way to make art, but my projected plan of systematized change 
has been modified in the past ten years. Change, I still believe, is necessary, 
and, more than that, desirable, but the change should come only when I 
feel it is needed to sustain and enrich my art: each change will occur from 
necessity, not from caprice. 

The necessity arises not merely from my periodic desire to reform my 
art; it is there because occasional and unpredictable change in method and 
insight has become a more intelligent way to make art than to hold to a 
rather uncomplicated and long-term linear elaboration of a single idea. A 
predetermined fully developed plan of action that deals with the problem 
in only one way will get me nowhere; I must be free to let my intuition 
guide me, ready to move in any or every direction, keeping my balance and 
shifting attention as the situation changes. 

Ten years ago, I was aware of the increased acceleration of movements 
in art: what in the past had taken many artists and a generation to sense, 
explain, elaborate and comprehend, now could be finished in a few years’ 
span. During the last decade, I have seen the acceleration increase to the 
point where the typical art movement seems to disappear almost before it 
exists. With this, the number of movements operating at the same time also 
has increased. 

The conditions are these: there is no Movement, but many movements, 
appearing in fast succession and remaining in coexistence with each other. 
The communication among artists, and from the artists to the general public, 
is so rapid and comprehensive that no one can remain unaware of a new 
thought for any length of time. As a corollary, the implications and full 
development of any particular insight are completed in short order; an artist 
can count on having his innovation “worked out” in a few years, if not 
sooner; it will be comprehended and elaborated almost at once, by others, 
if not by himself. With the decline in relative importance of the singular and 
identifying “technique,” and the concomitant emphasis on presentation of 
the artist’s idea in simpler and more straightforward terms, what the artist 
wishes to say is understood almost immediately, and the possible number 
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of meaningful variations is reduced. Therefore, if the artist limits himself 
to one method or one insight, he wril discover quickly that he is left behind, 
or rather, since the idea of motion in a single direction now is meaningless, 
that he is left alone, “typed,” easily explained, and forgotten. 

This extraordinary and fundamental change that has transformed art 
in the last hundred years began to take its present form before the begin¬ 
ning of the century but only recently has its magnitude become apparent. 
At least since Cezanne, the tradition of modern art has been for each suc¬ 
cessive formal development to discard something that was considered 
essential before — a search for license through purity. A realistic three- 
dimensionality and the recognizable models of the “real” world were altered 
at an early stage and dismissed. Later, other “indispensable” attributes of 
art disappeared, among them, the persistence in some form of the “real” 
thing that inspired the artist; this became important more as a point of 
biography than as anything to do with the finished work of art. The intru¬ 
sion on the work of any overt trace or modifying influence of the artist’s 
own experience and temperament, the application of the artist’s own hand 
in the actualization of the work, even the necessity of art to look like art — 
all these necessities vanished, or suffered such a change that they became 
something new. 

Reaching a point where not even the art has to be done by the artist, 
there is little left to purify. The artist is left with his idea, and that idea, 
without the help of a ravishing technique or other seductive trappings, 
becomes the measure of his worth. 

Both in the general course of modern art and in the specific develop¬ 
ment of most artists there has been a linear progression, a more or less 
predictable and understandable extrapolation of certain basic ideas. Some 
artists, not necessarily the best, had more than one idea in their working 
lifetimes; the result was usually a series of linear progressions: a thorough 
development of one idea, which then was dropped, followed by the thor¬ 
ough development of another. Once an idea was discarded, it was seldom 
revisited; the artist had a series of compartmentalized experiences, each 
supposedly based on the one before, each not quite so large, not quite so 
“masterful” as the one that would follow. 

Movement now has to be thought of in a different way. The artist no 
longer has to show an obvious straight-line development; he no longer has 
to “build” on what went before. An escape velocity has been reached; in 
free-fall, the present-day artist can move in any direction. 

Think of a molecular arrangement. In certain complex protein mole¬ 
cules, the strands double back and atoms are bonded to each other in each 
of the three dimensions. If, for the artist, each of these atoms is considered 
a problem met and solved, then the movement from that single atom can 
be along any one of the bonding paths, in any direction, to another insight, 
another problem. In time, the artist can find himself back at a familiar stop 
if he feels that something new can be done there, meanwhile having moved 
to a number of other points in other parts of the arrangement. It is a three- 
dimensional network without finite boundaries, capable of additional bond¬ 
ing at any of the nodes. 
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With this freedom, the problems multiply. The most important, the 
crucial problem is how to determine, in the present infinity of choices, what 
is good, what is worth doing. As an artist, I must develop my own ideas; I 
must determine which are the critical problems. I can’t rely on using the 
crumbs from other artists’ tables to make up a meal; there are no more 
prepared mixes; everything is from scratch. 

In order for my work to be worthwhile, I must make a formal contribu¬ 
tion to the sum of art; I must develop an idea that is new, interesting, and 
relevant in some way to what has gone before. My work must be a logical 
extension of programs completed in the past, but because the linear pro¬ 
gression is gone, there is no necessity for me to build only on the immediate 
past; I can, in effect, loot history and choose inspiration where I want. Yet I 
must take care not to return to old concerns; I must not try to solve an old 
problem a second time. Anything can serve as a take-off point, but it must 
serve only as that, and taking note of it, I must move my own way. 

The artists of an earlier time, working in the art tradition, formulating 
and solving problems dictated by the problems that had been solved just 
before, were in a relatively more secure position. They knew that what they 
were doing was important, that it had to be done. They could say, “I am an 
artist, because what I do is art”: in other words, what they produced con¬ 
formed to the general idea of what constituted art, and their works were an 
obvious and logical extension of what had been done immediately before. 

That framework is gone, that pleasant hierarchy is removed, and the 
statement relating artists and art is more likely now to be reversed: “What 
I do is art, because I am an artist.” One becomes an artist when one’s ideas 
are important, well-formed, and correct. As an artist, I am completely on 
my own. I must set my own problems and solve them; if I set the wrong 
problems, or set appropriate problems and fail to solve them, then my work 
is useless, and I am an artist no more. 

The artist now quickly is forgotten if he isn’t good. Nothing lasts long, 
and only the best from each artist lasts at all. 

This fierce winnowing requires extraordinary insight and agility on the 
artist’s part. A different psychology and many kinds of intelligence are 
needed: as an artist I must make myself ready to change, rapidly and with 
ease; yet, with this adaptability I must retain the power to detect and demon¬ 
strate all the ambiguities and complexities and ramifications of each choice. 
It no longer is possible to specialize. 

The demands are hard, but the freedom can benefit the artist by making 
it possible for him to find his good idea where he did not expect it. No longer 
constrained to develop “one way,” he can move in strange directions, unfold, 
and discover his art. 

The artist’s function in the world has changed as well. He has played 
many roles over the centuries: seer and magician, go-between of gods and 
men, merchant to the rich, manufacturer of art, the lonely struggler against 
odds. Now he has taken up one of his oldest functions, one that never really 
left him: he is the see-er again. He plays the poet’s part: the diviner of what’s 
to come, the interpreter of what is here. He must attune his intuition, look 
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for what is in the air, understand the vibrations, and manifest his under¬ 
standing in a visual sense. 

Having learned to abstract what is important from his models, he carries 
out the same function for the world. He cannot limit his preserve to the 
circumscribed fields of tradition; “all knowledge,” everything, becomes his 
province. No longer the fabricator of the precious object, separate from the 
world, he has become part of it. What he makes often cannot be distin¬ 
guished from what already is there. And he says: “I will show you where 
importance lies. This is what matters, and this. I will hold up the empty 
frame before this collection of things, and suddenly you perceive its worth. 
I will teach you to look. I will make you see.” 

This is what I’m after, and this is why I completed Name Change: the 
twelve changes and the works that accompany them are a didactic statement, 
a manifestation through my art of what I’ve said here. Name Change is an 
indication of my commitment and my intent, a shorthand for my ideas. In 
the twelve changes, my names vary, but I stay the same. The guises are 
radically different, as are the works of art, but a single artist remains. 

I acted out my thought, in the manner that seemed most appropriate, 
and I will continue to move this way, at every step doing not just what I 
want, but what I think is the most intelligent thing as well. The movement 
will not be linear, not “advancing,” but multi-directional, cyclical, unfolding, 
like a paper nugget, dropped in a bowl of water, that opens to a flower. 

Ed McGowin 

with the collaboration of 

David Tannous 
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CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 

Unless otherwise noted, all dimensions are given in inches; height precedes 
width and depth. All works have been lent by the artist. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


In re: 

WILLIAM EDWARD McGOWIN ) 

1884 Columbia Road, N. W. Civil Action No. 2638-70 

Washington, D. C. ) 

FILED 

>><: l » 

ORDER 

ROBERT M. STEARNS, Clerk 

On the petition of William Edward McGowin of Washington, D. C. , 
praying that his name be changed as follows: William Edward McGowin 
to Alva Isaiah Fost, public notice having been given, according to the 
order of the Court, and no objection being made: 

It is Ordered that William Edward McGowin shall henceforth be 
known as Alva Isaiah Fost. 

October 1, 1970 


I. LEXAN 1 and 2 1971 

(from a series of six) 

Acrylic on vacuum-formed plastic 
70 x 68 x 11V 2 

Six forms of unbreakable, transparent plastic 
were formed on the same steel mold. Trans¬ 
parent and opaque dots of paint in a variety 
of colors were applied to the inside surface 
of each piece after it was formed. The painting 
in each case is unique; no two pieces are 
the same. 


Related works: 

LEXAN 1972 
Silkscreen 
14V4 x 14V4 
11/100 

ALVA ISAIAH FOST 1972 
Silkscreen of Legal Name Change Document 
14V 4 x 14V 4 
11/100 
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IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ALVA ISAIAH FOST 
1884 Columbia Road, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


i -. OHH(J 


Civil Action No. 


ORDER 


FILED 

NOV 9 

« Ik 

JAMES F. DAVEY, Clerk 


On the petition of Alva Isaiah Fost of Washington, D. C., praying 
that his name be changed as follows: Alva Isaiah Fost to Lawrence 
Steven Orlean, public notice having been given, according to the 
order of the Court, and no objection being made: 

It is Ordered that Alva Isaiah Fost shall henceforth be known as 
Lawrence Steven Orlean. 

November 9, 1970 


II. EROTIC SNATCHES 1971 
16mm film 

The work consists of a 400-foot, 16mm color 
film which is rear projected on and through 
three translucent vinyl screens hung in parallel. 
The resulting image is threefold and slightly 
distorted. As the viewer walks in front of the 
screens, he passes through a photo-cell beam 
which causes the projector to stop, “freezing” 
one particular frame of the film. Because it is 
registered on three screens, the image will 
appear to change slightly as the viewer moves 
from one side of the room to the other. When 
he leaves, he steps through a second photo-cell 
beam, which starts the projector again, so that 
the next person passing through stops a 
different frame and thus sees a totally different 
“snatch.” The film is never seen in motion; 
each viewer creates his own work of art by 
passing in front of the screens. The probability 
is extremely small that any two persons view¬ 
ing the work at different times will see the 
same frame. The film is directed by the artist 
and shot in collaboration with Bill Berry of 
Tzara Films, Washington, D.C. 


Related works: 

EROTIC SNATCHES 1972 
Silkscreen 
14V4 x 14V4 
11/100 

LAWRENCE STEVEN ORLEAN 1972 
Silkscreen of Legal Name Change Document 
14V4 x 14V4 
11/100 
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III. MIRROR TABLEAU 1971 
Mixed media environment 

MIRROR TABLEAU is an arrangement of 
vinyl curtains, plexiglass mirrors, fluorescent 
and incandescent light, and a water-filled 
plexiglass box, which are placed in a dark 
room. In the central section of the work, a 
narrow plexiglass box, 6 feet wide and 3 
feet high, stands upright filled with water. 
Behind and above the box, is a pair of plexi¬ 
glass mirrors which together form a reflecting 
surface 8 feet square. On either side of the 
mirrors and the box are three translucent 
vinyl curtains hung in parallel rows. Each 
curtain is 12 feet high and extends horizontally 
to the limits of the room. Each of the six 
curtains is covered on one side with dots of 
fluorescent paint. A shuttered incandescent 
light fixture frames the mirror and light is 
reflected through the water-filled box onto the 
floor in front of the work. Fluorescent tubes 
hidden behind the mirrors throw light on the 
vinyl curtains causing the fluorescent paint 
dots to glow. 


On the petition of Lawrence Steven Orlean of Washington, D. C., 
praying that his name be changed as follows: Lawrence Steven Orlean 
to Irby Benjamin Roy, public notice having been given, according to the 
order of the Court, and no objection being made: 

It is Ordered that Lawrence Steven Orlean shall henceforth be 
known as Irby Benjamin Roy. 


Related works: 

MIRROR TABLEAU 1972 

Silkscreen 

14V4 x 14V4 

11/100 

IRBY BENJAMIN ROY 1972 
Silkscreen of Legal Name Change Document 
14V4 x 14V4 
11/100 
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IV. DAIRY QUEEN 1971 

Frozen custard in a cone and explosives 

The work exists only in its documentation. 

A 50-cent frozen custard in a cone was ex¬ 
ploded under the supervision of the artist. 
The sequence of the explosion was recorded 


by photographs; for each photograph, ex¬ 
tremely sensitive microphones were connected 


IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FQR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


to strobe lights and cameras. The sound of the 
explosion, caught by the microphones, caused 
the strobe lights and cameras to operate. 


In re: 


Related works: 

DAIRY QUEEN: STAGE 1 1972 

Silkscreen 


IRBY BENJAMIN ROY ) 

1884 Columbia Road, N. W. Civil Action No. 
Washington, D. C. ) 


Izll 


14V4 x 14V4 
11/100 

DAIRY QUEEN: STAGE 2 1972 

Silkscreen 

14‘A x 14V4 

11/100 

DAIRY QUEEN: STAGE 3 1972 


Silkscreen 
14‘A x 14V4 
11/100 


On the petition of Irby Benjamin Roy of Washington, D. C., praying 
that his name be changed as follows: Irby Benjamin Roy to Nathan 
Ellis McDuff, public notice having been given, according to the order 
of the Court, and no objection being made: 


DAIRY QUEEN: STAGE 4 1972 


Silkscreen 
14‘A x 14V4 
11/100 


It is Ordered that Irby Benjamin Roy shall henceforth be known 


as Nathan Ellis McDuff. 


NATHAN ELLIS McDUFF 1972 
Silkscreen of Legal Name Change Document 
141/4 x 1414 
11/100 
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SUPERIOR COURT OF THE DISTRICT.OF C OLUMBIA 
Civil Division ~Z. . tTT rr~ n 

F 1 U u 


mar 1 81971 


NATHAN ELLIS McDUFF ) 

1884 Columbia Road, N. W . Civil Action No. 2381-71 

Washington, D. C. ) 


ORDER 


V. DOOR 1971 
Mixed media 
63 x 36V2 x IOV 2 

A translucent sheet of plexiglass, extending 
7 1 /2 inches out from the wall, is mounted 
behind a door. A slide projector is placed 
between the plexiglass sheet and the wall. An 
erotic image is projected on the plexiglass 
sheet. As the door is opened, the image dis¬ 
appears instantly and a bright light shines 
from behind the sheet allowing the viewer to 
see only a slight after-image of the erotic slide. 
The door is made of vacuum-formed Kydex, 
an unbreakable opaque plastic with a matte 
white finish. The electronics for DOOR were 
designed by Bill Karjala, Washington, D.C. 


On the petition of Nathan Ellis McDuff of Washington, D. C., 
praying that his name be changed as follows: Nathan Ellis McDuff to 
Eure Ignatius Everpure, public notice having been given, according 
to the order of the Court, and no objection being made: 

It is Ordered that Nathan Ellis McDuff shall henceforth be known 
as Eure Ignatius Everpure. 
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Related works: 

DOOR: POSITION 1 (closed) 1972 
Silkscreen 
14V4 X 141/4 
11/100 

DOOR: POSITION 2 (open with image) 1972 
Silkscreen 
1414 x 141/4 
11/100 

DOOR: POSITION 3 (open) 1972 
Silkscreen 
141/4 x 141/4 
11/100 

EURE IGNATIUS EVERPURE 1972 
Silkscreen of Legal Name Change Document 
141/4 x 141/4 
11/100 
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SUPERIOR COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CIVIL DIVISION 


In re: 

EURE IGNATIUS EVERPURE ) 

1884 Columbia Road, N.W. Civil Action No. 3717-71 

Washington, D. C. ) 

ORDER 

On the petition of Eure Ignatius Everpure of Washington, D. C. , 
praying ihat his name be changed as follows: Eure Ignatius Everpure 
to Isaac Noel Anderson, public notice having been given, according 
to the order of the Court, and no objection being made: 

It is Ordered that Eure Ignatius Everpure shall henceforth be 
known as Isaac Noel Anderson. 


VI. WHEN WAS MY FIRST LASTERDAY 
1972 

Vacuum-formed plastic and printed paper 
Diameter: 12 
Unlimited edition 

LASTERDAY is a 33Vs r.p.m. LP record, 
vacuum-formed on a wooden mold. The center 
label, created by Washington designer Tom 
Engeman, contains information supplied by the 
artist. The work is meant to hang on the wall. 


Related works: 

WHEN WAS MY FIRST LASTERDAY 1972 
Silkscreen 
14V4 x 14V4 
11/100 

ISAAC NOEL ANDERSON 1972 
Silkscreen of Legal Name Change Document 
14V4 x 14V4 
11/100 
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SUPERIOR COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CIVIL DIVISION 

In re: 

ISAAC NOEL ANDERSON ) 

1884 Columbia Road, N.W. Civil Action No. CA 4692-71 

Washington, D. C. ) 


ORDER 

On the petition of Isaac Noel Anderson of Washington, D. C. , 
praying that his name be changed as follows: Isaac Noel Anderson 
to Nicholas Gregory Nazianzen, public notice having been given, 
according to the order of the Court, and no objection being made: 

It is Ordered that Isaac Noel Anderson shall henceforth be 
known as Nicholas Gregory Nazianzen. 


VII. CLOCK 1972 
Vacuum-formed plastic 
11 x 8 V 2 x 3 V 2 
Unlimited edition 

The CLOCK, resembling a small electric table 
model, is made of high-impact, break-resistant 
plastic in a variety of colors. Numbers do not 
appear on the dial so that the hands turn over 
a blank surface. A digital recorder is installed 
in the base. The recorder logs the number of 
hours that elapse after the CLOCK is first 
turned on. The CLOCK’S function is to record 
the hours in the owner’s lifetime. 


Related works: 

CLOCK 1972 
Silkscreen 
14V 4 x 14V4 
11/100 

NICHOLAS GREGORY NAZIANZEN 1972 
Silkscreen of Legal Name Change Document 
14 1 /* x 14V4 
11/100 
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VIII. DOSSETT 1972 


) 



Mixed media sculpture 
18 x 22 x 1V4 feet 

The basic form of the work is a rope 
construction made of 3 A-inch Manila hemp. 
There are thirty-five 2-foot squares in a central 


grid, five on the vertical axis and seven on the 
horizontal. Four feet of rope extend on all 
sides of the work beyond the central network. 
Within each square of the grid, white polyure¬ 
thane foam is poured, covering the empty 
space in 2-foot square pods and adhering 


NICHOLAS GREGORY NAZIANZEN ) 
1884 Columbia Road, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. ) 


to the four sections of rope. The foam be¬ 
comes translucent and expands as it dries, 


Civil Action No. CA 6089-71 


forming a convex “stuffed pillow” shape. Each 
of the thirty-five pods is covered on one side 
by a piece of dyed cheesecloth, each dyed a 
different color. The finished work is hung in a 
large semi-dark room, suspended between the 


ceiling, floor and walls. The top of the piece 
touches the back wall; the bottom extends 
12 feet into the room. A fixture behind 


On the petition of Nicholas Gregory Nazianzen of Washington, D. C. , 
praying that his name be changed as follows: Nicholas Gregory Nazianzen 
to Thornton Modestus Dossett, public notice having been given, according 
to the order of the Court, and no objection being made: 


DOSSETT shines light through translucent 
pods and the dyed cheesecloth. 


It is Ordered that Nicholas Gregory Nazianzen shall henceforth be 
known as Thornton Modestus Dossett. 


Related works: 


DOSSETT 1972 
Silkscreen 
14‘A x 14V4 
11/100 

THORNTON MODESTUS DOSSETT 1972 
Silkscreen of Legal Name Change Document 



14V» x 14V4 
11/100 
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SUPERIOR COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CIVIL DIVISION 

In re: 

THORNTON MODESTUS DOSSETT ) 

• 1884 Columbia Road, N.W. Civil Action No. CA8387-71 

Washington, D. C. ) 

ORDER 


On the petition of Thornton Modestus Dossett of Washington, D.C., 
praying that his name be changed as follows: Thornton Modestus 
Dossett to Ingram Andrew Young, public notice having been given, 
according to the order of the Court, and no objection being made: 

It is Ordered that Thornton Modestus Dossett shall henceforth be 
known as Ingram Andrew Young. 



IX. 7-l-78( HOLOGRAM] 1972 
Photo-sensitized glass plate and laser beam 
4x5 (plate size) 

11/100 

Holography is a process of recording visual 
information on photographic film by the inter¬ 
ference of light waves with a three-dimensional 
object. In viewing a hologram the recorded 
visual information is reconstructed in space 
as a three-dimensional image by use of a 
coherent beam of light. If coherent light were 
not used, the hologram would be visually 
unintelligible, much as a phonograph record 
could not be heard by simply holding it to 
one’s ear. 

7-1-78, the object from which the hologram 
was made consists of a brass-banded wooden 
dowel inserted into a plaster cast of a mound 
of earth. The date 7-1-78 is engraved on the 
brass band. A laser beam, the most coherent 
light source available, is used to decode and 
reconstruct the visual information which was 
recorded on a glass photographic plate. 


Related works: 

INGRAM ANDREW YOUNG 1972 
Silkscreen of Legal Name Change Document 
14V4 x 14V4 
11/100 































) 

X. AMERICAN SANGRA 1972 

Mixed media sculpture 

40; diameter at base: 60 

SUPERIOR COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Six translucent irregularly-shaped fiberglas 
shells were fabricated in the form of sand 
piles, and a layer of sand was adhered to the 

CIVIL DIVISION 

exterior surface of each piece. The finished 
domical shells are placed 2 to 3 inches 
off the floor on hidden columns. Each column 
contains in its base a small fluorescent fixture 

In re: 

forming a pool of light under the shell and 
illuminating the piece from within. Each shell 
is unique in form. The work is arranged in a 

INGRAM ANDREW YOUNG ) 

1884 Columbia Road, N.W. Civil Action No. CA 9547-71 

Washington, D. C. ) 

semi-dark room. 

ORDER 

Related works: 

AMERICAN SANGRA 1972 

Silkscreen 

14V4 X14V4 

11/100 

On the petition of Ingram Andrew Young of Washington, D. C. , 

MELVILL DOUGLAS O’CONNOR 1972 

praying that his name be changed as follows: Ingram Andrew Young 

Silkscreen of Legal Name Change Document 
14V4 x 14y 4 

to Melvill Douglas O'Connor, public notice having been given, 

11/100 

according to the order of the Court, and no objection being made: 


It is Ordered that Ingram Andrew Young shall henceforth be 

known as Melvill Douglas O'Connor. Ua. , / « ' . U — / . 
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XI. CANDELABRA 1972 
Half-inch black and white video tape 
11/100 

CANDELABRA is a performance piece created, 
directed and recorded on video tape by the 
artist. The performance consists of two 
persons and sixty candles in a dimly-lit room. 
The silent tape is viewed on a video monitor. 


Related works: 

EDWARD EVERETT UPDIKE 1972 
Silkscreen of Legal Name Change Document 
14V4 x 14V4 
11/100 


ORDER 


On the petition of Melvill Douglas O’Connor of Washington, D. C., 
praying that his name be changed as follows: Melvill Douglas O’Connor 
to Edward Everett Updike, public notice having been given, according 
to the order of the Court, and no objection being made: 

It is Ordered that Melvill Douglas O'Connor shall henceforth be 
known as Edward Everett Updike. 


SUPERIOR COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CIVIL DIVISION 


In re: 


MELVILL DOUGLAS O’CONNOR ) 

1884 Columbia Road, N. W. Civil Action No. CA10308-71 

Washington, D. C. ) 
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SUPERIOR COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CIVIL DIVISION 


In re: 

EDWARD EVERETT UPDIKE ) 

i? 84 i_. C ° lumbia Road > N ‘ w » Civil Action No. 473-72 

Washington, D. C. } 


ORDER 


XII. FANDOVE 1972 
Vacuum-formed Uvex sculpture 
7 x I 5 V 2 x I 5 V 2 
11/100 

FANDOVE functions as both sculpture and 
container for the twenty-six signed and num¬ 
bered silkscreen prints documenting the Name 
Change project. The prints were executed at 
Workshop, Washington, D.C., by Ed McGowin 
in collaboration with master printers Lou 
Stovall and David Bronson. In addition to the 
prints, three of the original works, 7-1-78 
(hologram), CANDELABRA (video tape), and 
FANDOVE itself, are included. The entire 
portfolio is issued in an edition of 100. 


On the petition of Edward Everett Updike of Washington, D. C., 
praying that his name be changed as follows: Edward Everett Updike 
to WiUiam Edward McGowin, public notice having been given, according 
to the order of the Court, and no objection being made: 

It is Ordered that Edward Everett Updike shall henceforth be 
known as William Edward McGowin. 


Related works: 

WILLIAM EDWARD McGOWIN 1972 
Silkscreen of Legal Name Change Document 
14V4 x 14V 4 
11/100 
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12 NAME CHANGES 

I. 

Alva Isaiah Fost 

II. 

Lawrence Steven Orlean 

III. 

Irby Benjamin Roy 

IV. 

Nathan Ellis McDuff 

V. 

Eure Ignatius Everpure 

VI. 

Isaac Noel Anderson 

VII. 

Nicholas Gregory Nazianzen 

VIII. 

Thornton Modestus Dossett 

IX. 

Ingram Andrew Young 

X. 

Melvill Douglas O’Connor 

XI. 

Edward Everett Updike 

XII. 

William Edward McGowin 
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12 WORKS 

I. 

Lexan 

II. 

Erotic Snatches 

III. 

Mirror Tableau 

IV. 

Dairy Queen 

V. 
Door 

VI. 

When Was My First Lasterday 

VII. 

Clock 

VIII. 

Dossett 

IX. 
7 - 1-78 

X. 

American Sangra 

XI. 

Candelabra 

XII. 

Fandove 
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BIOGRAPHY 


1938 

1960 

1964 

1967 

1967-1968 

1969-present 

1971 


Born Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

B.S., University of Southern Mississippi 

M.A., University of Alabama 

Awarded grant by National Endowment for the Arts 
Instructor, Corcoran School of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Head, Sculpture Department, Corcoran School of Art 
Artist-in-residence, The University of Wisconsin at Milwau¬ 
kee, Wisconsin, June-July 

Artist-in-residence, The University of the New World, Valais, 
Switzerland, July-August 


Public Collections 

Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover, Massachusetts 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Mississippi Art Association, Jackson, Mississippi 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The State University College at Potsdam, New York 
Westmoreland County Museum of Art, Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 


One-man Exhibitions 


1962 Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

1964 Henri Gallery, Alexandria, Virginia 

1967 Henri Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1968 Martha Jackson Gallery, New York 

1969 Henri Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1970 Protetch-Rivkin Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1971 Simonne Stern Gallery, New Orleans 
Frostburg State College, Frostburg, Maryland 

Fine Arts Gallery, University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 

1972 Pyramid Galleries, Washington, D.C. 

Henri Gallery, Washington, D.C. 


Group Exhibitions 

1961 “Annual Exhibition,” Birmingham Art Association, Alabama 

1964 “Nine Contemporary Painters: U.S.A.,” Pan American Union, 

Washington, D.C. 

1966 “Annual Exhibition of Contemporary Sculpture and Prints,” 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
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1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


“Roots and Promise of American Art,” Addison Gallery of 
American Art, Andover, Massachusetts 
“Young Artists, Their Work: A Show,” Martha Jackson Gal¬ 
lery, New York 

“New Acquisitions Exhibition,” Whitney Museum of Amer¬ 
ican Art, New York 

“Some More Beginnings,” Experiments in Art and Tech¬ 
nology, Brooklyn Museum, New York 
“Paintings Out From the Wall,” Des Moines Art Center, Iowa 
“Plastic as Plastic,” Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New 
York 

“American Abstract Artists,” Riverside Museum, New York 
“Plasticos Washington,” Latin American Art Foundation, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico 

“Art in Washington,” Washington Gallery of Modern Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Annual Exhibition of Contemporary American Sculpture,” 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
“Artists Under 40,” Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York 

“Award-Winning Artists, Southeast and Southwest,” National 
Council on the Arts, Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, 
Texas 

“Plastics and New Art,” Institute of Contemporary Art, 
Philadelphia 

“Other Ideas,” Detroit Institute of Art, Michigan 
“A Plastic Presence,” The Jewish Museum, New York (Organ¬ 
ized by the Milwaukee Art Center) 

“Gilliam, Krebs, McGowin,” Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

“Washington Painters,” The Ringling Museum, Sarasota, 
Florida 

“Art Now,” University of Alabama, University, Alabama 
“Washington: Twenty Years,” The Baltimore Museum of Art, 
Maryland 

“Young Washington, D.C. Artists,” Pennsylvania State Uni¬ 
versity, University Park 

“The Washington Room,” Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

“Young Washington Artists,” Virginia Commonwealth Uni¬ 
versity, Richmond 

“Washington Artists,” Madison Art Center, Wisconsin 
“Washington Area Group Exhibition,” The State University 
College at Potsdam, New York, and the State University of 
New York at Albany, New York 
“Transparent and Translucent Art,” The Museum of Fine 
Arts, St. Petersburg, Florida, and The Jacksonville Art 
Museum, Florida 
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Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., 19 November 1967. 
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Star, Washington, D.C., 12 October 1969. 

Paul Richard. “A Local Exhibition with International Appeal.” The 
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Paul Richard. “Moving Art.” The Washington Post, 3 January 1970. 

Benjamin Forgey. “Will Inspiration Come in 12 Names?” The Evening 
Star, Washington, D.C., 1 October 1970. 

Edgar J. Driscoll, Jr. “Washington Nurtures 2d Art Wave.” Boston 
Sunday Globe, 25 April 1971. 
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Paul Richard. “Pyramiding McGowin.” The Washington Post, 4 March 
1972. 
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